Introduction

'fo dizzy and appaF9 and this must be taken into considera-
tion when, in the next section, we come to a consideration
of his inmost nature.

7. THE FLAWS      .

In spite of many occasional revivals, The Family Reunion
has not greatly succeeded with the general public. It asks
too much of audiences that do not seem aware how much
more they are being given; yet, as I said at first, it has
flaws that reach to the heart of it, and these we should
consider. The supreme flaw is the daring introduction of
the Eumenides as *the objective correlative* of Harry's
guilt and expiation.

Briefly, in whatever way their visitation is contrived,
without a previous knowledge of the play they are in-
comprehensible. In a letter of 13 September, 1939, Eliot
wrote to Ms first cousin, Eleanor Hinkley:

The Furies did not work out very well. It would have
been better to have had them invisible to the audience;
but in any case this is a piece of machinery which I do
not intend to employ again.

This came to be his final opinion. In a lighter mood he had
written on 21 February, 1938, to Mrs. Faber:

Your suggestion that the Eumenides should do a
strip tease act is novel, and I believe has box-office
possibilities. But there is one difficulty. If they don't
wear any clothes, how do we distinguish between their
evening dress and their travelling costume?

Mr. Martin Browne, the first Director of the play, wrote in
answer to a letter of mine, on 25 March, 1967, a reply which
he kindly allows me to quote:
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